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Rattariale | 
By 


NORMAN HAPGOOD 


As Preachers See It 


F the requests that have recently come to me, to 
speak on public issues, one of the most inter- 
esting suggests the title “The Church Goes to 

the Polls in November.” It is from the Cape Cod 
Clerical Club, which has as members ministers from 
all over the Cape, not of one denomination, but of 
many. ‘The time has passed when a Presbyterian, an 
Episcopalian, a Unitarian, a Baptist, a Methcdist, to 
name only a few of the divisions, look at one 
another as erring brothers because of differences in 
creed. 

For what are differences in creed today? Among 
intelligent persons they do not represent differences of 
opinion about the structure of the universe, about 
basic truth. ‘They represent slightly or broadly dif- 
ferent traditions, and, at the most, divergence of 
judgment about what set of symbols is most suitable 
for conveying a truth that is, at the best, but imper- 
fectly conveyed by the symbol. Therefore the reasons 
for calling on ministers to have frequent contacts inter- 
denominationally, to act together for agreed-upon 
purposes, are far more cogent than they were in the 


days when the choice of the right symbol was an ad- 


mission to eternal bliss, while the erroneous choice 
was a sign-post to the everlasting bonfire. 


Light Rather Than Heat 


This group of Cape Cod preachers not only get 
together for more effective action? as citizens and 


leaders; they also make articulate the manner in whic 
they wish the problems of next November to be ap 
proached by me, as guest speaker, and also as leade 
in the subsequent discussion in the form of a for 
The chairman of the program committee writes: “ 
want a man who can deal with the fundamental pro 
lems which our next Fresident will have to fac 
transcending, as far as possible, personalities and pa 
litical parties, and suggesting the principles an 
methods he thinks should be applied to those prob 
lems.” On no other terms, of course, could a group a 
men of different denominations, and of probably fou 
political parties, successfully join hands for the co 
mon good. 


A Problem at Dinner 


A good friend of mine, some years ago, invited m: 
to help form a national liberal club, to which were to b 
admitted “all men of good will.’”’ At the dinner i 
which was discussed the feasibility and possible us 
fulness of such a club, I was in the minority. My vie 
was that mere good will was meaningless. It was n 
basis for action. It wasa mush. There must be som 
iron in the soul of any organization that should dare t 
try to affect the course of the world, or even the life 
course of the individual. Unsociable as my conduc 
was, therefore, I laid down the tenet that I woul 
join no organization that did not exclude numero 
men of good will; because for effectiveness in such 
club there must be a goal, and a willingness to figh 
for a course of action. Challenged to lay down ar 
quirement for admission, I proposed that nobody b 
eligible who did not assert his wish that society shoul 
evolve toward a nearer approach toward equality 
opportunity, influence, and possession, in economi 
and social as well as in political functioning. Th 
club was not formed, mainly because of this divergence 
of opinion. 


The Universe is Funny 


One Khrepko, a former sheep- herd, is now a stu 
dent in a technical school in Russia. In a rash mo 
ment he kissed the hand of a girl friend named Sere 
zhechina, and was observed so to do, whereupon th 
girl was told to wash off the kiss, and the youth wa 
removed from school on the charge of resurrectin; 
feudal and aristocratic traditions, and had to appea 
to political higher-ups in order to get back into school 
Whether these high-ups warned him of the gravit: 
of his offense is not yet known on this side of the water 
They may have decided that, as lipstick is in commo: 
use and a cosmetic trust is conducted by the govern 
ment, the whole panoply of ritual between the sexe 
could not be done away with until the happy da: 
comes when music, baseball, and flirtation will al 
naturally, and without compulsion, sing to the musi 
of Lenin and Fngel. 

Some years ago an earnest young party member it 
Leningrad went to his favorite library to get out | 
book. For months he had been reading literatur 
calculated, and no doubt fitted, to make him a bette 
and better Communist, but there was something in hi 
soul not entirely nourished. ‘Could,” he inquire¢ 
with much diffidence, ‘could you please find me a boo 
called ‘the Adventures of Karl Marx’?” é 
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Harvard and the Church from 1636 


Leslie T. Pennington 


SHE two cardinal principles of English Puri- 
tanism which most profoundly affected the 
social development of New England and the 
Ze United States,” writes Professor Samuel 
liot Morison, :‘‘were not religious tenets, but educa- 
onal ideals: a learned clergy and a lettered people.” 
hile we realize that this is an educator’s way of 
aying his highest compliment to Puritanism, we 
ust not forget that to the Puritan, religion was the 
erve of education. It is as natural that the men who 
sttled Massachusetts carried within themselves the 
arms of a university as it is that they carried the 
arms of the parish church, for their leaders were 
lostly university men. Both were essential to the 
ermanent settlement which they had in mind. 


Harvard is Bounded 


Newtowne was settled under the leadership of 
homas Dudley in 1631. The first meetinghouse was 
uilt in 1632. Thomas Hooker was settled as the first 
linister in October, 1633. “The congregation was 
en probably the most influential in Massachusetts, 
ot only in ecclesiastical but also in civil affairs,” 
rites Samuel Eliot. When Hooker and all but eleven 
milies of his company migrated to Connecticut in 
636, Thomas Shepard became minister of the First 
arish. Bringing with him a considerable company of 
sttlers, Shepard took over not only the church but 
1e house of Hooker, and was installed as minister on 
ebruary 1, 1636. 

On October 28, 1636, the General Court of Massa- 
husetts agreed to give 400L “towards a schoale or 
ollege, whereof 200L to bee paid the next yeare, and 
00L when the worke is finished, and the next Court 
) appoint wheare and what building.’ Thus in the 
fiddle of the first year of Thomas Shepard’s ministry 


larvard College was founded, although the location | 


fas not established. The years ahead were strenuous 
ears for the colonists. They feared intervention from 
broad; they fought the Indians and inner dissension 

home. During that first year of Shepard’s ministry 
e church in Boston was afire with the antinomian 
mtroversy. In August, 1637, the ministers of the 
wee Puritan colonies held a synod in Newtowne, en- 
eavoring to quiet the troubled churches. Some 
ghty “erroneous opinions’ were condemned. On 
lovember 2, 1637, the General Court assembled in 
e meetinghouse at Newtowne. Early in the day John 
arvard, a recent immigrant, was sworn in as a free- 
in of the colony. This was the same session of the 


our “hea banished Anne Hutchinson ‘“‘as being , 


a woman not fit for our society.”” Although Thomas 
Shepard’s conduct in relationship to Anne Hutchin- 
son was not above reproach, he was more temperate 
than his fellow ministers. He had indeed, in less than 
two years, established an enviable position of leader- 
ship and respect in the colony. When the churches at 
Boston and other settlements were deeply divided by 
the antinomian controversy, Shepard’s church was 
untroubled. This is at least one reason why the 
General Court on November 15, 1637, ordered the 
college to be at Newtowne. On May 2, 1638, the Court 
changed the name of Newtowne to Cambridge. Mr. 
Shepard was a member of the first Board of Over- 
seers of the new college, and for years, in addition to 
his exacting work as a minister, he gave his devoted 
service to Harvard. In 1644 he presented a petition 
to the Commissioners of the United Colonies meeting 
at Hartford asking them to consider ‘some way of 
comfortable mayntenance for the Schoole of the 
Prophets that now is,” suggesting that each family in 
New England “which is able and willing .... to 
giue yearely but the fourth part of a bushell of Corne, 
or somethinge equivolent therevnto.” This plan, ac- 
cording to Professor Morison, “supported the entire 
teaching staff of Harvard College, excepting the presi- 
dent, for a space of eight years (1645-53); as well as 
assisting ten or twelve poor scholars.” 

Thus during those early years Harvard College 
and the First Parish in Cambridge were in very close 
relationships both in religious and in practical affairs. 
The meetinghouse was the spiritual center of the 
entire community. The first commencement exercises 
of Harvard College were held there in 1642. In the 
third meetinghouse, built in 1706, a pew was built for 
the president of the College, and seats were provided 
for students. College commencements were held 
there until 1873. In the present meetinghouse, built 
in 18338, Presidents Everett, Sparks, Walker, Felton, 
Hill and Eliot were inaugurated. 


George Washington at Church 

There are events in the life of the meetinghouses 
which one likes to recall. In 1648 a Synod of New 
England churches assembled in the first meetinghouse 
and adopted what became known as “the Cambridge 
Platform” of church discipline, the foundation of 
Congregationalism. In 1775 George Washington 
worshipped in the fourth meetinghouse; and in 1779 
it was the meeting place of the convention which 
framed the State Constitution. Dr. Frederick H. 
Hedge, speaking at the two hundred and fiftieth an- 
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niversary of the First Parish, recounted the occasion 
of Lafayette’s visit to this country as the nation’s 
guest in 1824. He was the honored guest at the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society which was held in the meeting- 
house on the day following Commencement. I shall 
quote at length from Dr. Hedge. 


Edward Everett, then in the prime of early man- 
hood, was the orator on that occasion. His personal 
beauty, his perfect grace, the charm of his wonderful 
grace, enhanced the effect of a speech, which, as it was 
the first, so it was in some respects the best of his public 
orations. At its close he addressed himself to Lafayette. 
He related the story of the Frenchman’s offer of his 
services to this country at the breaking out of the 
Revolution, of the inability of our commissioners 
abroad, for want of means or credit, to furnish a vessel 
which should convey him hither. ‘‘Then’’ (I quote the 
words of the orator), exclaimed the youthful hero, ‘‘I 
will provide my own.” And it is a literal fact that when 
all America was too poor to afford him so much as a 
passage to her shores, he left, in his tender youth, the 
bosom of home, of happiness, of wealth and rank, to 
plunge in the dust and blood of our inauspicious struggle. 

The effect of this passage and the whole peroration, 
recalling memories of the Revolutionary War and the 
nation’s chief, was such as I have never seen equaled. 
The immense assembly, filling the building to its utter- 
most capacity, was fused in one emotion. Tears were in 
every eye; the tumultuous applause, again and again 
renewed, verged on madness. 


Another speaker at that two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary celebration was the Honorable Oliver 
W. Holmes, Jr., son of the poet, and grandson of Abiel 
Holmes, ninth minister of the First Parish. Fifty 
years ago Mr. Justice Holmes was already showing 
evidence of his supreme gift for writing dissenting 
opinions. For on that occasion he said: 


The political children of Thomas Shepard we surely 
are. We are not all his spiritual children. . . . His de- 
scendants have learned other ways and other thoughts 
than those in which he lived and for which he was ready 
to die. I confess that my own interest in those thoughts 
is chiefly filial; that it seems to me that the great cur- 


Has Public Medicine Gone Far Enough? 


Philip King Brown, M. D. 


S|HE answer, of course, is no. Without the 
central government to protect our borders 
from invasion of cholera, plague, yellow 

4) fever, leprosy, typhus, and a host of less 
important conditions, and to lead the attack on any 
one of them that gains access to this country, we 
would present a more pitiful spectacle than 400,000,000 
Chinese coping with the Japanese invaders. Gladly 
have we given over to the state the care of the vast 
majority of the insane, feeble-minded, and tuberculous, 
although the larger municipalities and counties do an 


important part of this work, or the cost of it is pro-. 


rated to them by the states. Communicable diseases 
generally are under strict supervision of state and 
county health officers. Preventive medicine and public 
health are tax supported, and although not entirely 
satisfactorily carried out, it is the fault equally of 
public medicine and private physicians. Public 


rents of the world’s life ran in other channels, and that 
the future lay in the heads of Bacon and Hobbes and 
Descartes rather even than in that of John Milton. 
I think that the somewhat isolated thread of our in- 
tellectual and spiritual life is rejoining the main stream, 
and that hereafter all countries more and more will 
draw from common springs. 


This dissenting opinion, like so many which came fro 
the same man during these later years, is no longe 
dissent, for it contains a truth with which Harvaré 
University and the First Parish readily agree. 

There have been many changes in the relation 
ships between the First Parish and Harvard Colleg 
in these three hundred years. ‘“Today Harvard i 
the greatest of existing cultural institutions,” write 
Professor Alfred North Whitehead. Through th 
years it has. become increasingly independent fron 
the Parish and, the Puritanism which did so much t 
serve it in its youth. The First Parish is no longe 
the one inclusive religious fellowship of Cambridge 
today it is one among many Cambridge churches 
The University provides for the spiritual life of it 
students in the Memorial Church. Such ministers 2 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers have held a consid 
erable place in the university community. Countles 
men in Harvard University were steadied and hel 
true by the breadth and poise of his spirit during thei 
formative years. 

Some years ago President Eliot, at that time thi 
leading layman of the First Parish, made the follo 
ing statement: 

“Does anyone ask why universities, which mus 
inevitably be occupied chiefly with secular knowledge 
should feel any great concern for the permanence o 
religious institutions? I answer, that universitie 
exist to advance science, to keep alive philosophy an 
poetry, and to draw out and cultivate the highes 
powers of the human mind. Now science is alwa 
face to face with God, philosophy brings all its issue 
into the one word duty, poetry has its culminatio 
in a hymn of praise, and a prayer is the transcende 
effort of intelligence.” 


medicine with the authority of the government an 
its police power behind it, is in a better position t 
insist on and carry out all preventive measures, an 
in the face of pseudo-scientific cults and their claims 
there is no doubt that the strongest forces of govern 
ment are necessary to eradicate contagious disease 
and control infectious diseases as much as possible 
It is imperative also that licensing by the governmen 
of the manufacture of all types of serum for therapy 
and even of drugs to insure stability and standardiza 
tion, should be a more and more See Re" part ¢ 
medicine. | 


available medical care to greater numbers is indicate 
by the fact that over 3,000 industries provide som 
sort of medical care for their employees. The oldes 
and most successful private health-insurance con 
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urance effort of the Southern Pacific Railway Com- 
any, organized in 1864. For a dollar and a half a 
1onth deducted from pay, every employee of the com- 
any has full coverage for whatever is wrong with him 
—the care of chronic cases continuing for a year from 
eginning of treatment. The great class of small wage- 
arners get far better care than they could afford by 
ny possibility—particularly in cases of any serious- 
ess. Some industries bear all the expense of medical 
are, not only of their employees, but their families. 

The system has weaknesses. It often limits to 
n unreasonable degree the choice of physician which 
as been made a ridiculous fetish by organized medi- 
ine. With the passing of the family doctor came the 
nfortunate over development of specialists, of whom 
here are less than half who deserve the name, and 
mong whom patients are batted around far too often. 
m the whole the choice of physician in industry is 
1ore safely left to a board of lay executives who can 
hange an unsatisfactory medical director and staff, 


although neither the lay executives nor the employees 
are in any position to select a competent medical staff 
as compared to a staff that could be selected by a 
medical board. The danger of one man leadership is 
a very real one, and any large staff should be selected 
not only on merit, but compatibility, and the judgment 
should rest on a number of physicians. 

Finally it should be quite clear that open com- 
petition under government regulation offers the best 
chance of satisfying and protecting the public, raising 
standards of practice, stimulating individual initiative, 
distributing in a better and more even way the steadily 
improving methods of the practice of medicine. 
Whether health irsurance, voluntary or compulsory, 
government standardized and regulated, is the only 
answer short of state medicine on a par with state 
compulsory education, is not entirely clear. We live 
in a changing world, and all well conducted experi- 
ments, whether failures or successes, deserve consid- 
eration. 


Education and Free Religion 
Dale DeWitt 


=a 1 is doubtful if the orthodox churches can ever 

4; offer more than occasional sallies into the adult 
field of education, and they are burdened with 
2 the necessity for doctrinal instruction. Lib- 
ral churches, however, have found direct evangeliza- 
on distasteful, and their dynamic concept of belief 
an easily be related to true educational experi- 
nee. 


‘elation Between Adult Education and Religion 


Basil Yaxlee, in his two-volume treatise entitled 
The Spiritual Values in Adult Education,” states 
aat “the relation between adult education and re- 
gion is not only close but organic.’”’ He indicates 
vat they are related forces which help to create the 
tal personality, and suggests another bond: “They 
ust become allied forces, each able to count upon 
1e other in attaining the victory over ignorance, 
rejudice, materialism, cynicism and_ selfishness.” 
his special congeniality is also supported by L. P. 
acks’s assertion that “religion may be defined as 
Jucation raised to its highest power.”’ John Dewey, 
though doubting that education can ever be made a 
ibstitute for religion, points out that many people 
pproximate such a substitution in their reverence for 
1e mysterious power revealed in the developing per- 
mality. 

Understandable as the relation is in theory, its 
salization is yet to come. Churches are not usually 
cluded as agencies of adult education in the surveys 
f such facilities. This is not an oversight, as religion 
, only represented in this field by the Y. M. C. A., 
ne Y. W. C. A. and settlement houses. 

As the free-church movement undertakes adult 
ducation, a number of considerations should be kept 
1 mind. The program should be flexible as to scope, 
rm and emphasis. Churches cannot be expected to 
Ip identical programs, since they vary in size, 
cilities and tradition. The program may be limited 


- 


“ small size and slight facilities of a church, or by 


conservative tradition. It may also be limited by the 
existence of other resources covering some phases of 
adult education. 

In some places where speakers are available, 
forums may be desired. In other places group leaders 
for discussions or teachers for classes may be secured 
easily. Some church audiences may take well to in- 
formative sermons. 

Emphasis will depend on local conditions, whether 
they are industrial, metropolitan, or suburban. One 
church may find its constituency interested in the in- 
tellectual problems of religion, while others would be 
alert to social questions—largely because of the nature 
of the surrounding community life. 

If the further educational development of re- 


ligious people has a function it is special. This is not 


the continuation of previous studies, but is the re- 
awakening of people to a larger life. The usual im- 
plication, that those who enlist in it have had in- 
sufficient education, would not be palatable to most 
Unitarians. They could be interested only by an en- 
larged approach. Something nearer to Professor 
Harry Overstreet’s definition of education as “‘training 
in social consequences” is needed. In making this | 
definition Overstreet has added to his view by saying 
that “both the young and the adult must have the 
‘feel’ of a civilization going somewhere.” 


Culture—the Experience of Growth 


In its most useful sense culture is less a body of 
knowledge than the experience of growth. An un- 
lettered person who is growing is cultured, and the 
lettered person who has stopped growing is not really 
cultured. John Cowper Powys has said: “Culture, 
in the deeper issues, is no smooth, placid, academic 
thing. . . . It is the passionate and imaginative in- 
stinct for things that are distinguished, heroic and 
rare. It is the subtilizing and deepening of the human 
spirit in the presence of the final mystery.” 

When these considerations of flexibility, freedom 
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from stereotype, and cultural appeal are given due 
place it may be seen that a measure of unity in the 
type of adult-education program is possible within a 
denomination of such a special character as the Uni- 
tarian. 

If Unitarianism, and free religion generally, have 
any special function it is to grow. They should lead 
in the effort to make a tenable religion serve its age. 

In our time we are deluged with new knowledge, 
and there is every promise that this deluge will con- 
tinue. The techniques of discovery are rapidly 
emerging. In this situation it is inconceivable that 
the busy people of our churches can make the adjust- 
ment of their religion to this new knowledge without 
some systematic study. The alternatives to such study 
are a confused and ineffective church and baffled or 
retreating members. 

We are also pressed today with problems of 
which the solutions lie. to a great extent in moral 
choices. The most insistent expressions of these 
problems are social. Hence our adult education must 


From Catholic to Unitarian 


Imre Domonkos 


5) HOSE who have fought their way out of the 
7 @)} narrow limits of their old belief, and broken 
We} (according to James Freeman Clarke) the 


BEE fetters of orthodoxy, long retain the scars of 
that severe conflict.”” The old faith, by the accident 
of my immediate boyhood environment, was Roman 
Catholicism, the national religion of the former Hun- 
gary. I served as an acolyte during the three years of 
education in the Roman Catholic public school of 
Goellnitz in the former Austria-Hungary. The town 
of Goellnitz, because about seventy percent of its 
inhabitants were descended from German settlers, 
had a German Lutheran church, and the influence of 
that church in that community did not leave our 
religious life untouched. Father, a devout Catholic, 
heard from his fellow Protestant miners about a won- 
derful book, the Bible. He bought two copies of the 
German Bible, and gave his mother one. That was in 
1900. Grandmother must have told in confession 
about the incident, for, it seems, the Catholic priest 
objected to my Father’s reading of the Bible. Our 
community of some 4,000 souls had a few Jews, but 
except for business dealings we would have nothing 
to do with them. Our prejudices were somewhat like 
those in present-day Germany. 

In 1913 our family settled in Newark, N. J., and 
my school chum and bosom companion was a Jewish 
boy. The prejudice against Jews, in the public-school 
environment of the adopted country, vanished. 
Solomon, as he is called, induced me to attend the 
high school which he had chosen, and there a graduate 
of Princeton became my favorite teacher. He was a 
Presbyterian. 


After school on certain days my activity as a_ 


Curtis salesman brought me into contact among 
others with an amiable lady, whom I first met 
before the statue of the Emancipator in front of the 
Courthouse in Newark, N. J. Miss Young, a re- 
corder of deeds and mortgages in the Essex County 


create socially minded people. In this undertakin 
diligence of study is essential, as well as freedom ¢ 
action. Liberalism should mean a sounder basis f 
action and not an escape from action. What bett 
place for this than in free religion? 

Thus there are four objectives that clearly oug 
to be a part of an adult education program in libera 
churches: the study of growing religion; the adjust 
ment of religion to new knowledge; the emphasis 01 
social understanding and action; and the method 
liberal and objective thought. 

Under religious leadership adult study can 
given a new impetus. It can fulfil an essentially rej 
ligious function, as A. E. Zimmern has said it shoul 
“dispel the melancholy belief that grown men an 
women have nothing left to learn... , and esta 
lish that the uneducated man is not he who canno 
read or write or count or spell, but he who walk 
unseeing and unhearing, unaccompanied and unhapp} 
through the busy streets and glorious open spaces 0 
life’s infinite pilgrimage.” 


Courthouse, helped me overcome the obstacles i 
the way of my education. About a dozen year 
after my first acquaintance with her, I told her tha 
I had joined the Unitarian Church. She told m 
that she was acquainted with the work of the Uni 
versalists, and occasionally attended that church i 
Newark. 

When I filled out the questionnaire for Rarne 
Hall in my freshman year, I entered Presbyterian 
my church preference. Although I was invited t 
attend by two representatives of that church, earl 
in my first days in Ithaca, I believe that I never went. 
I took a philosophy course in the hope of finding my 
religion, but until the end of my junior year I had no 
church affiliation. 

Yet I hoped to find a church which would make 
me feel at home. By a happy accident I looked up 
Unitarianism in the encyclopedia. What led me tc 
do that? As I vaguely recall, I had read an article in 
which the religious background of those in ‘‘Who’s 
Who” had been analyzed and the investigator re 
ported that the sons of Unitarian ministers out- 
numbered every other denomination in per-capita 
membership and, moreover, that the next denomination 
was 900 percent behind, so I wanted to know what a 
Unitarian minister believes. I turned the pages of 
the encyclopedia and read the account of the origins 
of Unitarianism in Transylvania and its American 
growth from 1825 on. 

Just what does Unitarian Christianity mean to 
me? It means, unlike Catholicism and orthodos 
Protestantism, that our church puts the emphasis on 
leading a full life here on earth rather than looking fo 
a happy life in the hereafter. It seems to me in har. 
mony with the prayer, “Thy kingdom come, thy w 
be done, on earth as it is in heaven,” and the service 
of worship, in prayer and hymn, each Sunday remin¢ 
us to put our souls in harmony with the sacred utter 
ance on the Mount of Clives, “Father, if thou be will 
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ng, remove this cup from me: nevertheless not my will, 
yut thine, be done.” 

During my sojourn abroad, most of which I spent 
n Germany, although not called to account for my 
incharitable attitude towards the Nazi Neo-Paganism, 
ind orthodoxy of various kinds, still I fell short of the 
deals for which our fourth article of faith stands, 
vamely, “Salvation by character.” I confess that 
_ was much like a follower of Luther, believing in sal- 
vation by faith rather than in salvation by leading a 
lameless life. 

I was in Oberlin, Ohio, for two years before my 
rip abroad, and again after my return from Europe. 
Jberlin has no Unitarian church, and the nearest 
Jnitarian church is thirty-five miles from Oberlin, 
n Cleveland. I attended services there about once 
1 year. However, I continued reading The Christian 
Register, and abroad J read The Christian Century, 
which seems to be better known there. The Christian 
Jentury convinced me that I had been carried too far 
n my prejudice against the old faith, both Roman 
Jatholicism and orthodox Protestantism. I attended 
he orthodox places of worship more frequently than 
sefore. In Marburg I had the good fortune to meet 
everal British and American students of theology, 
90th those who studied at the University of Marburg 
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and those who were on on their way to Bonn to study 
under Karl Barth, and later, after Barth’s difficulties 
with the Nazis, with those who went to Tuebingen. 
From discussions with them I learned much about my 
own faith. I especially recall the influence of a grad- 
uate of the Union Theological Sem‘nary, who told me 
that he had in his religious development reached Uni- 
tarianism, but that later he had come to feel that 
Unitarians do not alone possess the faith which helps 
mankind. 

After my return to Ohio I attended the Methodist 
Episcopal Church occasionally, for my father-in-law 
had been a minister in that denomination until he 
retired. Much as I admire the exemplary life of my 
father and mother-in-law I cannot feel at home in 
their church. It was for such reasons that my 
four years away from Ithaca were years “‘without a 
church.”’ 

Had there been a Unitarian or a Universalist 
church in the community in which I lived I should 
have continued my Sunday worship. On the basis of 
my experience I should judgé that many college com- 
munities are like Oberlin, fertile soil for Unitarian 
missionaries. It is in the college communities, where a 
liberal spirit prevails, that the future growth of our 
fellowship and the Universalist Church lies. 


Christian Charity and Unemployment 


John Addison Leininger 


m|IN the arguments over relief two assumptions 
are being made: first, that the giver of relief 
has the right tc say how the recipient shall 
use it; second, that any form of work, no 
natter how useless or ill paid, is better for the worker’s 
self-respect than idleness or direct relief. 

The first flies in the face of accepted ideas of 
Christian charity. It is a wanton assumption of 
uuthority, perhaps justifiable on the grounds of a 
onurely utilitarian ethic, but entirely foreign to the 
spirit of the commandment, “Thou shalt love thy 
1eighbor as thyself.”’ Christian charity must. assume 
hat the recipient, though unfortunate, is still a 
orother. Though he may lack any income or means of 
raining it, he remains, in the sight of God, the equal 
of the almsgiver. As the recipient of alms, it is his 
luty to make the best possible use of it within his 
sower, but he is not under any obligation to the giver 
0 use it as the latter directs. Christian charity gives 
10 one the right to control the use of his gift. If the 
means at his own disposal are limited, he may dis- 
riminate between the merits of possible recipients. 
But even here he must be careful, for he may not set 
nimself up as a judge of his fellow man. 

The second assumption rests upon the theory 
that self-respect is an external matter. We need not 
challenge this belief, for it is axiomatic that a man’s 
self-respect is determined by what he is at heart, 
rather than by what happens to him. “Hence work 
relief is no better than an outright dole in maintaining 
the self-respect of the unemployed. It must be ad- 
mitted that most of the criticisms of ‘“‘boondoggling”’ 
made thus far have been made by those who had a 
oolitical or economic axe to grind. There is a danger 


to self-respect in “boondoggling,” but it is the danger 
that the man who is asked to do it will so far sink his 
self-respect as to accept. Society has no right to ask 
any man to do useless labor. The man who does it 
because he needs must would be no worse off on the 
dole. He has already lost his self-respect, whereas 
the man who refuses out of a proper pride in his labor 
would be of more value to society in the Jong run if 
he were given outright relief. Such a man will not 
long require aid, but so long as he does need it, he will 
realize, and society must realize also, that his tempo- 
rary lack of employment is due to the maladjustments 
of the economic machinery. He will not be idle, even 
on the dole. He will find work, though it brings no 
money. There are a thousand and one worth-while 
tasks in every community, such as leadership of rec- 
reational activities, which are properly tasks for 
volunteer workers. 

Also, we have no right to ask a man to do work 
merely for a subsistence wage. If the work is worth 
doing, it ought to be paid for at‘the prevailing wage 
level, or it ought not to be done at all. Useless labor is 
not worth doing, and any work at less than prevailing 
wages increases the insecurity of all wage-earners at a 
time when none of them can afford it. Christian 
charity, the self-respect of the unemployed, and the 
best possible results for society, all require that we 
keep two things in mind: first, that Christian charity 
is a free gift to the needy, regardless of his worth in 
the eyes of the giver; second, that we must not ask 
any man to do useless work, and that the work he does 
must be paid for at the prevailing wage levels. There 
is no other Christian solution to our problem of unem- 
ployment relief. 
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Icelanders in U. S. and Western Canada 


Rognvaldur Petursson 


QUERY has frequently been made in the — consciousness was revived, instituting a genera 
past as to what manner of men these Ice- movement, calling for social readjustments and wider 
landers were, who came to the United €tates civic liberties. 


and Canada during the last quarter of the The reaction was felt in Iceland. The abolition 
nineteenth century, and settled in the vacant spaces in Denmark of the absolute power of the King, grant4 
of the West. ing constitutional power to the Danish Parliament 


Originally they came from Iceland, the lonely caused a certain political upheaval in Iceland. 
hermit island in the North Atlantic, which in size is struggle ensued for the liberation of the Nationa 
larger than Newfoundland, and the second largest’ Parliament, “Althing,” under the wise leadership o 
island of Furope—Great Britain being the first. such men as Jon Sigurdsson, and culminated in the 
Geographically we can also refer to Iceland as the granting of a constitution by the Danish King, Krist 
first America, as it is partly situated in the western jan IX, on the occasion of the millennial celebration o 
hemisphere, and was the first to be discovered and _ the colonization of the island, 1874. A new spirit o 
settled by Furopeans. It was discovered by the Irish adventure and enterprise was awakened, local cause 
in the eighth century and rediscovered by the Norse- contributing, a certain enthusiasm was aroused, es- 
men towards the middle of the ninth century, the pecially among the farming class, for colonization i 
first settlement being made in 874 at Reykjavik, — the new world, on the same pattern as depicted in th 
where now stands the capital of the island. It was sagas, when the chiefs of Norway and the political 
uninhabited, and in this respect is the only country of | outlaws of Harald the Fairhair in the British Isles, 
historic times that has net been wrested from an went to Iceland. A “‘New Iceland” was to be estab- 
aboriginal race. lished in the new world. This enterprise, based on 

The country was settled by the three Scandinavian erroneous inferences about prevailing conditions, was 
nations, but chiefly by the Norwegians, who came too idealistic to be capable of realization. In 1870, 
either direct from Norway, or from their haunts across four young men left a fishing village on the south coast, 
the sea in Ireland, Scotland and the Western Isles. and went to Milwaukee, Wisconsin. This was the be- 
They gave to the young nation their language, their ginning of an exodus which lasted for over forty years. 
laws and customs, culture and religion. For all intents In 1872 the first arrivals came to Canada, and in 


and purposes, the island became the new and rejuve- 1873-5 colonies were established in Rosseau and Kin- 
nated Norway, released from autocratic restraint and mount, Ontario, and Mooseland Heights, Nova Scotia. 
curtailment of civic liberties, where flourished the art In those early years, preference was shown for the 
of law making, literature, history, chronometry and United States, as it was believed that greater security 
. seamanship. of personal freedom would be obtained there. The 
In modern times, the Icelandic people have been hope was cherished that certain district or districts 
referred to as the only survival of the old Norse race. could be obtained, and set aside as a site for an Ice- 
This, of course, has reference chiefly to the language, landic colony, under the Federal Constitution, where 
rather than to the racial origin, which is that of ' the ancient language, customs and religion could be 
Scandinavia. The language, in which has been re- preserved forever. Alaska was even mentioned as a 
corded the sagas of the northern race, prior to the desirable place, affording similar climate as that of 
introduction of writing and book making in Scandi- _—Iceland, and the same natural vocations for the set- 
navia, has been handed down unchanged, in an un- tlers. After an abortive negotiation with the govern- 
broken continuity for more than 1,000 years. ment in Washington, the mind of the immigrant was 


Although the Icelanders were the original dis- | suddenly turned to Canada, which now offered to set 
coverers of Greenland (Eirik the Red, A. D. 986), and _ aside a tract of land, in the newly acquired western 
of the North American continent (Leifur Eiriksson, territory, for exclusive Icelandic colonization, as well 
A. D. 1000), and although the sagas abound with asa certain monetary grant, to furnish the immigrants 
references to Vinland and the New World, their at- with a few heads of cattle, and the most indispensable 
tention, as settlers, was not directed to the American household effects. A committee of three was appointed 
Continent until the middle of the last century. to go to Manitoba and select a site for this future 

Through the Middle Ages of northern history, settlement. A random selection was made of the 
and from the union of Iceland with Norway (1262), | west shore of Lake Winnipeg, and the immigrants 
and up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, the = moved in there in the fall of 1875, becoming the second 
island was more or less isolated, and the people cut off racial unit of non-British origin to settle in Manitoba. 
from all regular communication with the outside This district was then a part of the unorganized terri- 
world. Although excellent seamen, like their Scan- tory of Keewatin, stretching north along the lake, from 
dinavian cousins, and sailing the seven seas, they gave , what now is Winnipeg Beach to a proposed town site 
no thought to leaving their homeland to settle on new called Sandy Bar, for a distance of forty-two miles, 
and distant shores. _ nine miles wide up from the shore. It was named New 

After the Napoleonic Wars, a new era dawned Iceland. From 1875 and up to the early nineties, the 
upon northern lands—an era of enlightenment and re- _—_ stream of immigration was unbroken. According to 
search. Reappraisement was made of accepted doc- _an estimate offered by one of the Dominion immigra- 
trines, in both civic and spiritual affairs. National tion agents of the period, over ten thousand 
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the Atlantic during the years of 1885 to 1896. This 
number was further augmented by immigration from 
the United States, of those who had made a temporary 
settlement there. In some years the total number 
ranged from 1500 to 1600. 

Several of the first group of settlers that came to 
-Manitoba in 1875 remained behind in Winnipeg, as the 
majority pushed on to the settlement. This nucleus 
of an Icelandic colony, chiefly made up of young 
people, was destined to grow both in numbers and 
influence, until it became the social and intellectual 
center of Icelandic life and activity in the Dominion. 

The two leading churches, of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod and the United Conference of Icelandic 
Churches in Canada, the two Icelandic religious or- 
ganizations of the West, are both located in Winnipeg. 
Two Icelandic weeklies, Heimskringla and Loegberg, 
have been published there for almost fifty years. The 
Icelandic National League has its headquarters in 
Winnipeg, as well as the Jon Bjarnason Academy, the 
only institution of learning established by Icelanders 
in Canada. Every publication of note in the Ice- 
landic language, produced in America, has been printed 
in Winnipeg. 

The Icelandic settlements are almost all located 
in the Western States and Provinces, and every one 
of them was formed before the close of the last cen- 
tury. In their chronological order they are: 

1. The Minnesota Settlement, Lincoln and Marshall 
counties, Minnesota, founded 1875. 

2. The Gimli Settlement (New Iceland), on the 
western shore of Lake Winnipeg, founded 1875. 

3. The Icelandic Colony in the city of Winnipeg, 
dating back to 1875. 

4. The North Lakota Settlement, comprising the 
western half of Pembina County (1878). 

5. Selkirk, including the _ settlements 
Clandeboye and Petersfield (1880). 

6. The Argyle Settiement, comprising the munici- 
palities of Argyle and Cypress River (1880). 

7. Chicago. The Icelandic Colony in Chicago 
really dates back to 1873, but is largely made up of 
the second generation of Icelanders in America, moving 
into the city towards the close of the last century. 

8. Brandon, including settlements in the ad- 
jacent districts (1887). 

9. Thingvalla, in and around Churchbridge, 

Saskatchewan (1887). 
; 10. Swan Lake Settlement, comprising the dis- 
tricts around Shoal Lake, and extending north from 
Oak Point to Lundar on the east shore of Lake Mani- 
toba (1887). 

11. The Siglunes Setilement, including the dis- 
trict from Birch Island up to the Narrows, on the 
east shore of Lake Manitoba (1888). 

12. The Lake Settlements, in Saskatchewan (1891). 

South of the Quill and Fishing Lakes, extending west 
from the town of Foam lake to Kandahar. 

¥ 13. Winnipegosis, including the surrounding dis- 

trict and Red Deer Point, on Lake Winnipegosis (1897). 

7 14. Brown, just north of the international boun- 
dary, south of Morden, range 1, township 6 (1897). 
— 15. Swan River, Manitoba (1898). 

16. Piney, Manitoba, comprising the town and 

the municipality. of Piney (1900). 


around 


17. Markerville Settlement, Alberta (1887). The 
home of the late poet, Stephan G. Stephansson. 

As this number of rural settlements in Manitoba 
and elsewhere indicates, the vocational choice of the 
Icelander, in Canada, is chiefly that of farming and 
fishing. Not more than twenty percent to twenty- 
five percent are located in cities and villages; the re- 
maining seventy-five to eighty percent have settled 
in rural districts either as farmers or fishermen, or 
both. Their chief occupation in the homeland, even 
from early colonial days, has been that of stock 
raising, dairying and fishing. For these occupations 
they have acquired a certain natural aptitude, created 
perhaps by experience for centuries. Coming to the 
West before the rise of the great urban centers of the 
prairie, and harboring a highly developed aversion 
to any position dependent on favor or patronage of 
some master or overseer, they settled on the land, 
where they could be their own masters. 

The fishing industry of Manitoba may be said 


- to date from the beginning of the Lake Winnipeg 


settlement, and it has been carried on almost exclu- 
sively by the Icelanders. This may also be said, gen- 
erally speaking, of. the sheep-raising and the wool- 
growing industry of the province. 

Like the kindred races of Great Britain and 
Northern Europe, the Icelanders are Protestants. 
The State Church of Iceland is the Lutheran Church, 
though independent and in some respects quite dif- 
ferent from the State Churches of the other Scandi- 
navian countries, and the Lutheran Churches of 
America. It has been repeatedly and truly said, that 
the sources of religion are many, and in the case of the 
Icelander this is true. The mental attitude, as well 
as many of the tenets of their pre-Christian ancestral 
religion, has been retained, consciously and uncon- 
sciously, these 900 years, influencing their view on life 
and sanctions of conscience. While they fully sub- 
scribe to the Golden Rule, and the all pervading and 
all embracing teachings of Jesus, they also harken to 
that voice out of the past: 


Possessions pass away, 

The Glory of the world vanishes, 
But noble achievements and unsullied reputation 
Will never die. 


On coming to Canada and the United States, 
many of the early pioneers found themselves at vari- 
ance with the accepted forms and doctrines of the 
German and Scandinavian Lutheran Churches of 
America. This resulted in the forming of two distinct 
church organizations, ‘“The Icelandic Lutheran Synod,” 
and the ‘United Conference of Icelandic Churches,”’ 
the latter being affiliated with the Unitarian Church 
of America. 

* ok K 


MY MINISTER 


He loves his bees, he loves his books 

He worships trees and upward looks. 

He is akin to all that lives 

And inspiration takes and gives. 

A better world he helps to make 

And, but for him, some hearts would break. 

W. K. 

Unity Church, Chicago. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A NEW BOOK ABOUT WORSHIP 


Christian Worship. Edited by Nathan- 
iel Micklem. New York: The Oxford Press. 
259 pp. $4.50. 


Every serious book about worship is 
especially valuable today. There is so 
much current interest and vital experimen- 
tation in the public expression of religion 
and so little publication of critical studies, 
that this book adds much to the equipment 
of all concerned with the problem. It is a 
composite work of fifteen writers. 

Most practically helpful are the contri- 
butions of Principal A. E. Garvie, D. D., 
and Chaplain E. R. Micklem, M. A., the 
one philosophical and the other psycho- 
logical. Both emphasize the necessarily 
social character of religion and the neces- 
sity of symbolism involved in religious ex- 
pression. There is an extraordinarily 
fine analysis of the problem and technique 
of public prayer, including the wise recog- 
‘nition that “‘A worshipping church is cap- 
able of acquiring an increasing treasury of 
‘Uses,’ which are familiar without being 
stale, and flexible without being strange.” 

The most of the chapters are historical, 
covering Biblical, early Christian, Medieval 
and Reformation usages in worship. If 
there is a good course in the history of 
liturgics in any of our American schools 
of theology, I have not heard of it. This 
book does something to fill this gap in 
ministerial education. Such a historical 
survey is necessary to any intelligent effort 
of today to develop an adequate theory 
and practice of the public offices of religion. 

Through the elaborations of the long 
story, there runs an ever-recurring strain 
of simplification, that worship is always a 
great rhythm of intake and outflow, sacra- 
ment and sacrifice, the reception of good 
and the offering of the self. As Professor 
Dodd declares, ‘‘the Self is dependent on 
the Not-self.”” Worship is a receiving. 
As Principal Robinson states, ‘It is an 
offering to God.”’ Worship is a giving. 

Naturally this principle is found most 
completely in the Christian Eucharist. 
In the theory of Principal Nathaniel 
Micklem, the offering that is made is still 
the propitiating death of Christ. And this 
despite the fact that, even in the Greek 
rites, the essential offering is the dedication 
of the self. Professor Dodd’s discussion 
takes much higher ground and gives us a 
genuinely spiritual validation of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. 

The tenacious evangelicalism prevalent 
in the book seems to have led the editor 
to ignore many recent experiments in wor- 
ship both in Great Britain and America, as 
well as to omit any historical account of the 
worship of the Church of England. The 
work is also singularly lacking in any proper 
theory of the ethical content of worship, 


of what the old mystics called the process 
of “recollection.” For us, these things 
are sorry omissions, and yet it is a valuable 
book. 
Von Ogden Vogt. 
co * 


A SOURCE OF STOR Y-TALKS 
Victories of Peace. By D. M. Gill and 
A. M. Pullen. New York: Friendship 
Press. 117 pp. Cloth Edition, $1.00. Pa- 
per Edition, 50 cents. 
Every minister, educator, and leader of 
youth knows that if peace education is to 


have lasting influence it must reach even. 


the smallest child. All men and women 
who have the privilege of guiding the 
thoughts of children and who at the same 
time believe fervently in the peace ideal, 
will welcome “Victories of Peace.” 

This little book can be made aneffective 


part of peace education in any church © 


school or school of religion. It consists of 
ten short stories of adventures with peace. 
One can read each story or retell it in less 
than ten minutes. Each story is true. 
Each is stirringly written, especially for 
young people of junior high school age. 
And each story tells dramatically of the 
experiences of men and women living to- 
day who have risked their lives for the es- 
tablishment ‘of understanding and good 
will among all peoples. The origin of the 
Red Cross is presented in the story ‘‘The 
Gentleman in White.’’ The birth of the 
International Movement of Volunteers 
for Peace is told in the story “Pick and 
Shovel Peacemakers.” 

The book presents excellent material for 
ministers who need material for story- 
talks to church-school pupils. 

There is an interesting appendix which 
presents in outline form the historical! 
facts upon which the story is based. 

Here is a book which presents simply 
to impressionable minds the suggestion 
that all the manly virtues of the race usual- 
ly associated with war, can be used to serve 
the cause of peace. 

Bradford E. Gale. 


* * 


MOODY 


Moody Still Lives. By Arthur Percy 
Fitt. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.50. 


Thousands who remember the person- 
ality of Dwight L. Moody, and cherish 
memories of his amazing ministry to un- 
churched millions, will appreciate this 
latest addition to the already crowded 
shelf of books on the great evangelist. 
There is, however, little reason to expect 
those who never knew him to find par- 
ticular merit in this biography by his son- 
in-law, Arthur Percy Fitt. It is special 
pleading of a highly emotional nature. 


The weaknesses of Moody, his errors in | 
judgment, his lack of social perspective, | 
and his undeniable theological rigidity | 
are all omitted. Only his organizing — 
genius is adequately praised. His deeper 
virtues are over-shadowed by the author’s | 
defensive apologies for an out-moded style © 
of gospel preaching, staticly conceived and 
belligerently phrased. ‘ 

Moody was more than a “‘soul winner,” — 
more than a partisan fundamentalist in © 
the evangelistic arena of the nineteenth © 
century. Thislarger Moody rarely appears — 
in this biography. For all of his hardiness 
in rejoicing at the coming world catas- 
trophe (p. 146) for the sake of God’s ul- 
timate glory, Moody was a man of gigantic 
spiritual proportions, and vast human 
sympathy, but he did not recognize as 
men do today that our environment may 
damn men hopelessly beyond the reach of 
orthodox evangelism cast in purely per- 
sonal formulas. His contribution to the 
American scene deserves a far more pro- 
found appraisal. 

Stephen Hole Fritehman. 


* * 


SABBATH AND FESTIVAL 


Sabbath and Festival Addresses. 
By M. Hyamson. New York: Bloch Pub- 
lishing Company. 205 pp. $3.00. 

Pulpit utterances belong to what is 
known in Jewish tradition as “Oral Law.” 
Spoken, it is meant for the ear; addressed 
to the heart and the mind of the congrega- 
tion, it must reflect the preacher’s person- 
ality. Reduced to writing, however, much 
of this grace and charm is lost. The 
reader must therefore remember, when 
reading sermons, that he is receiving by 
means of the printed page something that 
is meant for another medium of expression. 

Dr. Hyamson, in “Sabbath and Festi- 
val Addresses,” presents us with thirty- 
four sermons preached in his synagogue in 
the course of many years as rabbi and 
teacher. Professor of Codes at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, Dr. 
Hyamson is essentially the scholar. His 
sermons are distinctively religious in 
theme, conservative both in content and 
in-form. Orthodox in his theology, he 
finds his inspiration in sacred text and 
his illustrations in Jewish homiletic lore. 

Beryl D. Cohon. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEW 


Mystery Flowers. By Grace Livingston 
Hill. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 309 pp. $2.00. 


The author of many popular novels of a 
spiritual nature gives her followers a story 
of the problem that arises in the heart of — 
a sensitive and loving daughter when her 
widowed father decides to wed again. 
There is more plot than this statement 
implies, but it is Mrs. Hill’s sympathetic 
treatment of the troubled girl that carries 
the interest. 

Gordon Manthorne. 
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Cooperative Congress 


Finnish leader to Address Group; 
Edward A. Filene and Horace M. 
Kallen also Ban~uet Speakers 


Hugo Vasarla, general manager of Fin- 
land’s largest business, the Finnish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, Edward A. 
Filene, Boston merchant and director of 
Consumer Distribution Corporation, and 
Dr. Horace M. Kallen, professor of philos- 
ophy at the New School for Social Re- 
search, New York City, are scheduled to 
address the cooperative banquet, headline 
feature of the Tenth Biennial Congress of 
the Cooperative League of the U. S. A., 
in Columbus, Ohio, October 9. 

Coming as the climax of two days of dis- 
cussion on current cooperative develop- 
ments in America, the cooperative banquet 
assumed international proportions with 
the announcement that Hugo Vasarla, 
general manager of Suomen Osuuskaup- 
pojen Kekesunta, Finland’s $25,000,000 
cooperative wholesale society, will address 
the conference. Mr. Vasarla, with four 
other Finnish cooperative leaders, is now 
making a tour of American cooperatives. 

Edward A. Filene has been vitally inter- 
ested in the cooperative credit movement 
since its inauguration in this country 
twenty-seven years ago. Last December 
Mr. Filene set aside $1,000,000 for the 
creation of the Consumer Distribution 
Corporation, which will assist in the or- 
ganization of cooperative department 
stores in several American cities. 

Dr. Kallenis author of ‘““The Decline and 
Rise of the Consumer,” an interpretation 
of the consumers’ cooperative movement, 
just published by Appleton-Century, New 
York. Howard A. Cowden, secretary of 
National Cooperatives, Inc., will act as 
toastmaster at the banquet. 

The Cooperative League Congress, hold- 
ing sessions October 9-10, will draw to- 
gether representatives of outstanding co- 
operative associations throughout the 
country. 

* * 
HANCOCK COUNTY CONFERENCE 
FACING PROBLEMS OF TODAY 


During the past few years the annual 
conference which is held in Ellsworth, 
Maine, has widened greatly its scope. 
Formerly it was essentially the “‘Hancock 
County Conference,’”’ but it now justifies 
the phrase which has been applied to it, 
‘A local conference with a national cir- 
cumference.” Ellsworth is the natural 
geographical center for a region with a 
large summer population, including the 
colonies on Mt. Desert Island and the 
adjacent shores. For the past three years 
the plan has been to secure as speakers 
men of national reputation, and of various 
religious fellowships. One result is that 


. the attendance has increased to the capacity 


of the spacious church of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Ellsworth, in which the 
‘meetings take place. Indeed the interest 


‘success of the past two summers. 


has justified having admission by ticket; 
and sessions are held morning, afternoon 
and evening. 

The meeting on August 20 repeated the 
The 
major topic was “Our Vital Needs in 
These Troubled Times.’”’ Three answers 
were offered to this problem: “‘The Deep- 
ening of the Spiritual Life,” “Social Vision 
and Social Action,” and ‘‘The Renewal of 
Life.” Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister- 
emeritus of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., introduced the first of 
these answers, with emphasis on human 
worth. Dr. Everett C. Herrick of Newton 
Centre, Mass., continued the discussion 
by contrasting the things which we want 
with the things we really need for our 
higher life. And Rev. Kenneth C. Walker 
of Albany, N. Y., after speaking on ‘“‘The 
Return to Religion” brought the forenoon 
session to a climax with a devotional ser- 
vice. 

The second answer was the theme for the 
afternoon. Dr. Arthur J. May of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., spoke on “Our Role in World 
Affairs,” showing that America can be a 
stabilizing influence among the unstable 
nations. Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman of 
Bangor, Maine, spoke on “The Duty of 
the Individual,’ reproving those who look 
out on the world as if they were spectators 
at a football game, and urging that each 
person get a knowledge of what is going 
on and then participate in “social action.” 
Rev. George Riley of Ellsworth, president 
of the conference, conducted an animated 
question and answer period and general 
discussion followed. 

The third theme, ‘‘The Renewal of Life,’’ 
was presented in the evening. A magnif- 
icent program of instrumental music 
given by Walter Habernicht, violinist, 
opened the evening program. Mr. Haber- 
nicht was formerly a leading violinist of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and of 
the orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York, N. Y. Professor 
James T. Cleland of Amherst College 
conducted an inspiring service of worship, 
taking as his theme “The Healing Minis- 
try.”’ The main theme of the evening was 
dealt with by Dr. Richard C. Cabot of the 
staff of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, who urged that ministers and physi- 
cians cooperate in a mental and spiritual 
renewal which, he declared, should pre- 
cede any expected ‘‘economic recovery.” 
He urged the humanizing of medicine and 
the broadening of religion to include bodily, 
mental, and spiritual health. 

The election, held at the close of the 
afternoon session, resulted in the choice of 
a board of directors as follows: president, 
Mr. Riley; vice-president, Lyle L. Brown; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Harry Walker; 
with the executive committee, Dr. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson of Brighton, Mass., 
chairman, Mrs. L. D. Brown, Roy C. 
Haines, Dr. Eliot, and Rev. Randall S. 
Hilton of Castine, Maine. 
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Dictatorship and Religion 


Mr. Fritchman Denounces Statement 
Made by Leader of Oxford Group 


A statement by Dr. Frank Buchman, 
founder of the Oxford Group, defending a 
“‘God-controlled dictatorship,” was sharply 
challenged in a sermon preached Sunday, 
September 6, at the Liberal Christian 
Church, Bar Harbor, Maine, by Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman of Bangor, Maine. 

Mr. Fritchman, who is well known as a 
staunch defender of religious and civil 
liberties, declared, ina sermon on “The Fu- 
ture of Religious Liberalism,’”’ that Dr. 
Buchman’s view, expressed during a meet- 
ing of. Oxford Group representatives at 
Bar Harbor recently, was “the oblique 
blessing of Fascism.”’ He said in part: 

“With thousands of Catholics and 
Protestants in Germany today fighting 
for their very existence as churchmen 
against the world’s most relentless dic- 
tatorship, a sponsor of a highly personal 
Christianity, Frank Buchman, known as 
the founder of the Oxford Group, recently 
defended a ‘God-controlled dictatorship’ 
to a newspaper interviewer. In such con- 
crete ways is all organized Christianity 
threatened today—not only by implacable 
foes who hate the civilizing mission of 
Christianity and its threat to the totali- 
tarian state, but even worse, by those who, 
like Dr. Buchman, so completely surrender 
to the doctrine of ‘guidance’ that they can 
accept the shocking evils of a Nazi or 
Fascist regime if the leader will but claim 
the sanction of a guardian providence. 

“Never did Christians, conservative and 
liberal alike, face a greater challenge than 
today, when their very right to worship 
and pray together is in jeopardy from 
pagan states. . The oblique blessing of 
Fascism offered by Dr. Buchman should 
awaken every American who treasures our 
tradition of religious freedom and hates 
the collusion between politics and church 
against which our founding fathers fought. 

“The widespread popularity of the Ox- 
ford Groups with their proper emphasis 
upon personal integrity and individual 
moral honesty will soon be ended if their 
leader attempts in America to praise the 
possiblities of ‘a God-controlled Fascist 
dictatorship.’ Christianity today stands 
in judgment before the world. Magnificent 
and heroic stands are being made in many 
lands against the spectre of irreligion. 
New martyrs appear as noble as Cranmer 
and Becket of earlier times. 

“Those who feel the conviction of the 
New Testament gospel of love never pos- 
sessed a more dramatic opportunity to 
defend their faith. Dogmas and creeds 
are being debated less warmly as the yery 
existence of the church is threatened. 
The moral force of the historic Christian 
church is being tested. It is possible that 
within our generation the power of a 
united Christendom will be determined in 
the scales of history.” 
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TO HOLD MEMORIAL SERVICE 
FOR REV. CHARLES J. STAPLES 


A memorial service for Rev. Charles J. 
Staples will be held in the Chestnut Hill 
Meetinghouse, Millville, Mass., Sunday, 
September 20, at 3.30 p. m., under the 
auspices of the Worcester Conference. 
Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, will represent the A. U. A., 
Dr. James C. Duncan of Clinton, Mass., 
will speak on behalf of the conference. 
Music will be provided by the choir of 
the First Congregational Society of Ux- 
bridge, Mass. (Unitarian). 

Mr. Staples’s service in the Unitarian 
ministry extended over a period of more 
than fifty years. He preached at many 
of the summer services in the Chestnut 
Hill Meetinghouse, and was the leading 
spirit in maintaining an annual Unitarian 
pilgrimage to this historic and interesting 
edifice erected in 1769. 

* 


Es 


IOWA ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


The annual conference of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association will be held with the 
People’s Church in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
October 19-21. 

The speaker at the Monday evening 
session, under the auspices of the Arthur 
M. Judy Fund Foundation, will be Rev. 
Ralph E. Bailey, minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Other speakers on the program include 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary 
of the Department of Social Relations of 
the A. U. A., Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, presi- 
dent of the General Alliance, Rev. Lon 
Ray Call, secretary of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, Rev. Henry J. Adlard, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Sioux City, Iowa, Rev. E. Burdette Backus, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Des Moines, Iowa, and Rev. Robert 
Murray Pratt of the First Unitarian 
Church, Keokuk, Iowa. 

* 


* 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUAL REPORT 


Contributions from the local churches 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 
showed an increase of more than $1,000,- 
000 during the year ending March 31, 
according to the annual statistics of the 
church made public August 28. 

Figures showed that 8,975 local churches 
contributed $36,801,474, a gain of $1,082,- 
943 over the preceding year. This is the 
first time since 1929 that one year’s con- 
tributions showed an increase of more than 
one million dollars. From 1929 to 1934 
an annual decrease had been reported, but 
an increase of $421,304 was registered over 
the year ending March 31, 1934. 

Additions of communicant members on 
profession totaled 78,207 and on certificate 
43,940. The total communicant member- 
ship is now 1,959,471. The net loss as 
compared with last year was 452 members. 
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All Presbyterian statistics relating to 
membership are based solely upon the 
number of communicants remaining in 
good standing, in accordance with the very 
strict rules of the church relating to mem- 
bership. They are based neither on the 
number of baptized members nor upon the 
Presbyterian population. The constitu- 
ency of the church is estimated at 5,000,- 
000. 

N.C. J.C. News Service. 
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PERSONALS 


“Toward Discovering a Religion,” by 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop, has just been 
issued by Harper and Brothers of New 
York, N. Y., in the series known as “‘Har- 
pers Monthly Pulpit.” A review will 
appear in an early issue of The Regisier. 


Rey. and Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., announce the birth 
of a daughter, Martha Content, on Wednes- 
day, September 2. : 


Miss Louise Brown, treasurer of the 
General Alliance, was married Thursday, 
September 3, in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., to Warren Jenney of Weston, 
Mass. Dr. John Carroll Perkins, minister 
emeritus of King’s Chapel, performed the 
ceremony. 


The Round Table Press, Inc., of New 
York, N. Y., published on September 10 
“The Second Book of Story Talks’ by 
Rev. Simeon E. Cozad of Lowell, Mass. 
This book is a sequel to Mr. Cozad’s 
earlier volume, “‘Story Talks for Boys and 
Girls,” published a year ago. A review 
of it will appear in an early issue of The 
Register. 


Rev. Robert Lewis Weis was formally 
installed as minister of the North Hatley 
and Huntingville, Quebec, Universalist 
churches on Sunday afternoon, August 
30. The installation sermon was preached 
by Dr. James C. Duncan, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Clinton, Mass., 
the prayer being given by the brother of 
the minister, Dr. Frederick Lewis Weis of 
Lancaster, Mass. Others taking part in 
the ceremony included Rev. Walter J. 
Coates of North Montpelier, Vt., and 
Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer of Rutland, Vt., 
the superintendent and secretary of the 
Vermont and Quebec Universalist Conven- 
tion. Rev. Frederick R. Matthews of 
the United Church of Canada welcomed 
Mr. Weis to Stanstead County, while 
J. B. Reed of North Hatley and John 
Cowan of Huntingville, chairmen of the 
congregations, extended words of welcome 
on behalf of their respective parishes. 


* * 


Chicago, I]].—Sunday, September 6, 
was observed as rally day by the Third 
Unitarian Church, opening its first full 
year in the new church building. The 
new edifice will be dedicated during the 
week of September 20, at which time a 
varied program of events will take place. _ 
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CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCES 
HELD AT YARMOUTHPORT | 


With appropriate services continuing 
through the week of August 9 the First 
Universalist Society (Federated), Yar-— 
mouthport, Mass., of which Rev. George 
B. Spurr of Hyannisport, Mass., has been 
minister-in-charge during the past five 
years, observed the 100th anniversary of — 
the founding of the church and the erection 
of the meetinghouse. 

On the opening Sunday the service — 
followed closely the order of a century - 
ago. Outstanding features were the singing © 
of familiar hymns of that period and the 
wearing of the ancient garb by about 
thirty men and women. Many very hand- 
some gowns were in evidence, with rare 
shawls and laces from old Yarmouthport 
attics. The ideal summer day added luster 
to the occasion. A stimulating sermon by 
Dr. Ulysses S. Milburn of Everett, Mass., 
upon the theme “‘A Sustaining Faith” was 
preached before a congregation that filled 
the meetinghouse. Many descendants of 
the founders were present. 

On Wednesday evening a fellowship 
supper was served to about 100 people, 
following which a historical letter was 
read, written by Dr. Asa M. Bradley, 
whose father, Rev. Charles A. Bradley, was 
minister of the church from 1873 to 1900. 
Greetings were brought personally by 
Rev. Donald G. Lothrop of Wakefield, 
Mass., and Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

On the closing Sunday another large 
congregation assembled to share in a 
service the emphasis of which was forward 
looking. A strong and searching sermon 
was preached by Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach of Newton Centre, Mass., who 
stressed the need for the application of the 
simple truths of early Christianity to the 
problems of today. 

An interesting feature of the anniver- 
sary was an exhibition of old record books 
of the church, ancient hymn books, and 
books from the early church-school li- 
brary, together with a considerable number 
of photographs of founders and early 
members. 

In preparation for these observances 
the roof of the meetinghouse had been 
newly shingled, the spire repaired, a new 
platform built, the floor painted, new car- 
peting laid in the aisles, the grounds re- 
graded, and trees planted. 

An interesting fact regarding this church 
is that although it was closed from 1900 
until 1926, except for occasional summer 
services, and although it has no endow- 
ment, a new congregation has been gath- 
ered, a flourishing church school estab- 
lished, a strong group of women organized, 
a new parish house built in 1934 and sey- 
eral thousand dollars raised for repairs, 
all within the past ten years, despite the 
fact that the congregation is not composed 
of wealfty people. 
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-~COOPERATIVE COMMUNITIES © 
SUGGESTED BY QUAKERS 
TO SOLVE UNEMPLOYMENT 


A nationwide system of cooperative 
communities as a solution for unemploy- 
ment has been proposed by the Plainfield, 
Pa., monthly meeting of the Society of 
Friends, according to a recent report in 
the Friends’ Intelligencer. Adopted as a 
minute by the meeting, the report declares 
that although present relief measures are 
well intentioned, they are superficial and 
temporary, and something more funda- 
mental is needed. The traditional Quaker 
concern for better human relationships, 
the report says, necessitates attention to the 
problem of unemployment. 

The present system is not only bad eco- 
nomically, but is also morally indefensible, 
it is stated. However, the report points 
out that a solution must be peacefully at- 
tained, and must be of benefit to the whole 
community, employed as well as unem- 
ployed. 

The unemployed, it continues, possess a 
complete range of qualifications which will 
enable them to form a completely coopera- 
tive effort in their own behalf. The min- 
ute suggests that each community. pro- 
duce the goods for which it is best fitted. 
It can then exchange its particular products 
for those of the other communities. In- 
asmuch as exchange will take place in 
the communities’ own stores and with 
their own scrip, available only to members 
of the community, there will be no conflict 
with the present industrial system. Raw 
materials which are not produced can be 
secured by a carefully regulated exchange 
of goods and services. 

The minute points out that such a sys- 
tem will reduce the heavy relief tax bur- 
den, and cites the following advantages: 
it will provide an adequate standard of 
living; it will enable the unemployed to 
make a contribution to society comparable 
to the benefits received from it; it will 
show if the unemployed really want to 
work, it will minimize discontent; it will 
provide a permanent solution requiring a 
capital outlay equal only to what is re- 
quired for a few years’ relief under the 
present system; it is capable of expansion 
or contraction as needed; and it will do 
away with the heavy tax burden on real 
estate. 


* * 


PEACE CONFERENCE TO MEET 


A national conference on pacifism and 
religion has been called by the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation to meet at Northover 
Camp, Bound Brook, N. J., September 25 
to 27. The relevance of religion to the 
contemporary struggle for peace and 
justice, will be discussed by such leaders 
as Conrad Hoffman, director of the work 
of the International Missionary Council 
in behalf of the Jews; Walter Van Kirk, 
director of the National Peace Conference 
and secretary to the Department of Inter- 

n national Justice and Goodwill of the Fed- 


. 
— 


’ church group. 


eral Council of Churches; Rev. Ray Free- 
man Jenney, minister of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church of Syracuse, N. Y.; and 
Rey. Leon Rosser Land, associate minister 
of the Community Church, New York, 
N.Y. 


* * 


“NEWS HAWKS” WANTED 


The news editor of The Register is most 
anxious to have a correspondent in every 
Unitarian church, so that he may be in- 
formed with reasonable promptness of 
events of interest to the denomination. 
Any minister, clerk, or chairman, who 
would like to see that his church receives 
regular publicity in the columns of the de- 
nominational paper, is asked to delegate 
a member of the congregation to send re- 
ports of happenings and personal notes to 
The Register. 

The. Register is interested in all church 
matters of more than local interest—ex- 
periments in the various fields of church 
endeavor, anniversary meetings, church- 
sponsored community forums, etc.—and in 
personal achievements of members of the 
Material should be sub- 
mitted on one side of a sheet of paper only, 
and should be double-spaced. Typewrit- 
ing would be nice, but, of course, we can’t 
expect everything. 

Gordon Manthorne. 


* * 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Rey. George L. Thompson, pastor since 
1925 of the Pedo-Baptist Congregational 
Society (Unitarian), Dighton, Mass., has 
resigned as minister of the Society. 


* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Sunday, Septem- 
ber 20, is to be observed as Rally Day by 
the church school of St. John’s Unitarian 
Church. 


Dedham, Mass.—The 300th anni- 
versary of the setting aside of the First 
Parish in Dedham will be observed at a 
special service in the church September 20. 

* * 


“ANTI-SUICIDE”’ INSTITUTIONS 


Rev. Robert Rehkugel, who has applied 
for incorporation of the Anti-Suicide Asso- 
ciation of America, has explained further 
details of the organization which he is 
forming. He proposes to enlist approxi- 
mately 1,000 retired ministers of all de- 
nominations to cooperate with him in 
establishing ‘‘anti-suicide institutions’ in 
every state. They will provide food and 
shelter for those contemplating suicide 
because of economic troubles, and ‘‘spir- 
itual guidance” for those seeking advice. 
He believes that suicide could be almost 
entirely eliminated if those in distress had 
someone to turn to for sympathy and help. 

Mr. Rehkugel, a German by birth, re- 
tired two years ago as pastor of the German 
Salem Church in Oakland, Calif. He was 
ordained after many years in the Salvation 
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Army. Report of his organization was 
immediately followed by an anonymous 
letter from a woman who said she was 
about to kill herself because of illness. An 
appeal to communicate with him first has 
so far gone unanswered. 


* oe 
CHARLES WILLIAM WENDTE 


A biography of Charles William Wendte, 
eminent Unitarian leader and interna- 
tionalist, is included in the nineteenth 
volume of the Dictionary of American 
Biography, published September 11 by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons under the auspices 
of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. We quote in part: 

Unitarian minister, author, and hymn- 
writer, was born in Boston, Mass. (1844). 

Wendte attended the Boston public 
schools, Chauncy Hall, and the gymnasium 
at Verden, Hanover, and in 1858 became 
an apprentice in the wholesale woolen 
house of Blakes and Kinsley. Threatened 
with tuberculosis, he went to San Francisco 
in 1861 and by the friendship of Thomas 
Starr King secured a custom-house posi- 
tion. After a period of volunteer militia 
service he entered the Bank of California, 
which transferred him in 1865 to Virginia 
City, Nev. Early association with Theo- 
dore Parker and his later contact with 
King turned him to the ministry, and he 
went East to the Meadville Theological 
School, Meadville, Pa. (1866-67), then to 
the Harvard Divinity School (1868-69), 
from which he was graduated. Wendte 
became minister successively of the Fourth 
Unitarian Church in Chicago (1869-75), 
the Church of the Redeemer (First Uni- 
tarian) in Cincinnati, Ohio, (1876-82), 
where his influence upon young William 
Howard Taft and Alexander Johnson, the 
sociologist, was decisive, and the Channing 
Memorial Church in Newport, R. I. (1882- 
85). In 1886 he became a Unitarian mis- 
sionary supervisor on the west coast, and 
also served as minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Oakland, Calif. (1886), and 
of Unity Church, Los Angeles (1898), 
Resigning to recuperate his health, he be- 
came minister of the Theodore Parker 
Memorial Church in Boston (1901-05). 

In 1900 Wendte undertook, till 1920, 
the general secretaryship of the Interna- 
tional Council of Liberal Religious Think- 
ers and Workers. In this capacity he be- 
came secretary of the foreign-relations 
department of the American Unitarian 
Association (1905-15), meanwhile serving 
(1905-08) as minister of the First Parish, 
Brighton, Mass. The first meeting of the 
Council (later the International Associa- 
tion for Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom) was held in London (1901) at- 
tended by seven hundred delegates from 
over twenty liberal religious movements of 
the western hemisphere, and from the 
Brahmo-Somaj, of India. Succeeding 
congresses were held in Amsterdam, 
Geneva, Boston, Berlin, and Paris. For 
the brilliant success of these cosmopolitan 
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gatherings, Wendte labored indefatigably, 
traveling throughout Europe, as well as in 
Egypt, Palestine, and Turkey, meeting 
and conferring with liberal Protestants, 
Roman Catholics, Jews, Moslems, and 
Hindus. His enthusiasm for these ecu- 
menical councils of rational, ethical the- 
ism was reinforced by unusual linguistic 
powers, great personal charm and tact, 
rich theological scholarship, broad toler- 
ance, and a perfect command of executive 
detail. Of a similar American organiza- 
tion, the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals, Wendte served as secretary from 
1908 to 1920. He was president (1910-14) 
of the Free Religious Association, and for 
it published ‘‘The Next Step in Religion,” 
“The Promotion of Sympathy and Good 
Will,” and ‘World Religion and World 
Brotherhood.” Wendte died October 9, 
1931, in Berkeley, Calif. 

Wendte regarded his biography, ““Thom- 
as Starr King, Patriot and Preacher,’’ as 
his most permanent and worthy publica- 
tion, but all his literary output was of 
high quality. He published four popular 
hymnals for liberal church schools and a 
memoir of Charles T. Brooks, which ap- 
peared in Brooks’s ‘‘Poems.” His last 
book, “The Transfiguration of Life,” fitly 
presents his theological convictions, which 
formed in general an immanental, ethical 
theism that he early correlated with the 
evolutionary hypothesis, as well as with 
the social progressiveness of the nineties— 
spiritual in purpose, ethical in method. 
His autobiography, “‘The Wider Fellow- 
ship,’ provides a remarkably vivid and 
factual synopsis of American social and 
political history, and of world-wide religious 
liberalism from 1850 to 1925. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Philip King Brown is a practicing physi- 
cian in San Francisco, Calif. He is in- 
structor in clinic pathology and ex- 
perimental medicine at the University of 
California, and is medical director of 
the Southern Pacifie Hospital. 


Dale DeWitt is minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Hollis, N. Y., and is vice- 
president of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. 


Imre Domonkos is candidate for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy at Cornell, 
having been one-time instructor in Ger- 
man at Oberlin College. He has served 
as trustee of the First Unitarian Society, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

John Addison Leininger is minister of 
the First Parish Church, Barre, Mass. 


Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass., and is a 
director of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, appointed by the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union. 

Rognvaldur Petursson was field secre- 


tary for the Icelandic churches from 1909 
to 1929. 
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To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It was stated in The Christian Register 
of September 3 that you favored the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. If you have not 
already read an editorial published in The 
Boston Evening Transcript recently entitled 
“Dirty Business in the Tennessee Valley,” 
I should like to call it to. your attention. 
From the facts set forth therein, you can 
understand to what length the managers 
of the T. V. A. will go, as tools of the ad- 
ministration, to injure the investments of 


thousands of small bondholders and stock- « 


holders, who have by thrift and even 
self denial saved from their meager in- 
comes and placed their money in good faith 
in the securities of operating utility com- 
panies. Do you not think that these in- 
vestors have some rights which should be 
protected? 


In my opinion, it is impossible to con- - 


done the reprehensible methods described 
in the editorial to which I refer. 
Frederic A. Turner. 
Boston, Mass. 


* * 


HARVARD AND UNITARIANS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Harvard is not Unitarian but Unitarians 
have been closely connected with its de- 
velopment into the free institution of learn- 
ing which is being shown forth by the 
exercises of its Tercentenary celebration. 

Professor Samuel Eliot Morison is the 
appointed Tercentenary historian. Be- 
sides the large history of the university 
Dr. Morison has written a smaller one- 
volume, ‘‘Three Centuries of Harvard.” 
Reading it as history I have been inter- 
ested and somewhat surprised to find the 
Unitarian name readily recognized and 
used in description. He writes as a his- 
torian and uses only the language which 
would. aid in making clear the persons 
named and the trend of events. He does 
not use the name Unitarian as a churchman 
might but as the historian would, for the 
sake of accuracy and force. 

One chapter of the book is entitled ‘‘Fed- 
eralists and Unitarians.”’ In the theological 
revolution which came in New England 
religious ideas, he says that ‘‘both the senior 
professorship and the presidency were 
captured by the Unitarians.”’ This refers 
to the important election of Henry Ware 
as Hollis Professor of Divinity. He writes 
that the gods smiled when Kirkland became 
president, and he belonged to the group 
who “‘cared little for sectarian or political 
triumphs, but a great deal for excellence.” 
And Kirkland is named Unitarian. Presi- 
dent Quincy followed in his line and had 
“common membership in the Unitarian 
Church.’”’ Leading up to President Eliot, 


it is written that “Everett, Sparks, Walker | 
and Hill had been Unitarian ministers’’; 
and were Harvard presidents.. Then came 
Charles W. Eliot with his belief in the free- © 
dom of choice of studies, and among other | 
sources of this belief was his Unitarianism, — 
for “Eliot was a Unitarian.” President 
Lowell was a Unitarian, and it names him 
such in the book of history. At one time 
the six members of the Harvard Corpora- 
tion were “‘Unitarians all.” 

Others may not have the exact Unitarian 
name attached but are well enough known 
as such. James Freeman Clarke, ‘“‘the 
old crusader,’’ was the only one of the 
candidates for overseer who voted yes 
on all the questions making for progressive 
ideas in education. Dr. Francis G. Pea- 
body’s church allegiance is well known, and 
it was he who succeeded in abolishing 
compulsory prayers and in substituting 
the daily religious service with voluntary 
attendance. And Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale was a member of the first Board of 
Preachers in this new system., 

The historian has this to say about the 
early differences in beliefs and the victory 
of the Unitarians as affecting Harvard: 
“Unitarianism of the Boston stamp was 
not a fixed dogma, but a point of view that 
was receptive,, searching, inquiring, and 
yet devout; a half-way house to the ra- 
tionalistic and scientific point of view, yet a 
house built so reverently that the aca- 
demic wayfarer could seldom forget that 
he had sojourned in the House of God.” 

It will be well for Unitarians now to re- 
flect on what the historian found and 
tells now in the Tercentenary year as we 
look toward what is hoped may be the still 
larger future. We may not only recognize 
the right of the Unitarian name in a great 
tradition but may so see its usefulness 
as to turn it to account in the work which 
Unitarians are doing with others for the 
promotion of learning and of welfare. 
With the conviction that we shall go on to 
other victories we may well acquaint our- ‘ 
selves with the fine tradition which Har- 
vard has brightened up for us. The im- 
mediate need is a common study of this 
liberal tradition and trend, that we may — 
carry it on in the way of scholarly dignity 
and usefulness. ‘ 

I have for many years carried with me 
for guidance and inspiration the wish of 
the then young queen of the Netherlands 
on her accession to the throne, that her 
country might be great in everything in 
which a small country could be great. 
Something of that kind is possible for 
Unitarians now, and it is great enough. 
Let some light from Harvard illuminate — 
our way. 

Henry T. Secrist. 
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WHAT THEY PREACH ABOUT 


From time to time The Register compiles 
a list of sermon subjects used by ministers 
in various parts of the country. It is the 
belief of the editors that both laymen and 
ministers are interested to see what sub- 
jects are occupying the minds of their 
fellow Unitarians. No attempt is made to 
have this survey complete, but among the 
recent subjects considered are the fol- 
lowing: 

Rev. Eric I. Grimwade, First Unitarian 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio: ‘‘What. This 
Building Symbolizes,”’ “The Perils of Per- 
fection,” ‘‘The Better Part of Valor.” 

Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, Unity Church, 
St. Paul, Minn.: ‘Caverns of Darkness,”’ 
“The Temple and the Sanctuary,” ‘Fire 
on the Altar,” ‘“‘The Daylight of Wisdom.” 

Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, Church of the 
Messiah, Montpelier, Vt.: ‘‘The Simpli- 
fication of Life,’’ ‘“‘Theodore Parker,”’ 
“Almost and Altogether,” “Interpreting 
the Meaning of Death.” 

Rey. Herman A. Newman, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Erie, Pa.: “The Church— 
A Consumer Cooperative of the Spirit,’ 
““A Modern Considers Lent,’ ‘“Kagawa— 
Man of Christian Action,” “Salvation and 
Motherhood,” ‘Mussolini and Political 
Catholicism,” ‘‘The Art of Growing Old,” 
“Spiritual Pacifism and Its Application 
to Life.”’ 
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Rev. Howard A. MacDonald, First 
Congregational (Unitarian) Society, Brook- 
field, Mass.: ‘‘The History of God,” 
“Toward Social Control,” ‘‘Religious and 
Political Freedom,’’ “Intimations of the 
Existence of God,” ‘Through Difficulty to 
Character,” ‘Evidences of a God-con- 
trolled Universe,’ “‘Wise Men from East 
and West,” ‘‘Religion’s Returns,” “Think- 
ing Through to Faith in Immortality.” 

Rev. Henry G. Ives, Unity Church, 
Pittsfield, Mass.: “Can, We Apply the 
Oxford Group Idea to Our Unitarian 
Work?” “The Making of a New Nation,” 
“The Quest of the Pilgrims,” ‘Kagawa, 
the Christian Leader of Japan.” 

Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen, First Con- 
gregational Society of Uxbridge, Mass. 
(Unitarian): ‘‘The Heart’s Hunger for 
God,” ‘‘The Way to New Hope and New 
Life,” ““‘What Kind of Universe Is This?’ 


Church Announcements ° 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley,’ minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 
Bains 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Rev. Alfred Hall, Upper 
Chapel, Sheffield, England. 


Do You Borrow THE REGISTER? 


IF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER is worth borrowing — 


it is worth buying. 


YOU BORROW IT and thereby show your appreciation 


of its value. 


But you are depriving someone else. 


Subscribe for your own copy regularly and know the 


joy of passing it on to those who otherwise would not 


know of it. 


WE ARE GRATEFUL for the implied compliment when 
you borrow THE REGISTER. Let us know that 


you support us. Your name on our subscription list 


brings added inspiration and enthusiasm to our work. 


You read it— subscribe to it! 


Your name and address, with a check, money order or bill 


for $1.00, will bring THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


to your home for five months. 


Demonstrate your ap- 


proval of the principles for which it stands—do it today. 


— 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON. 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


. Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Answers Everything You 
Want to Know About 
Consumers’ Cooperatives 


The DECLINE and 
RISE of the 
CONSUMER 


by Horace M. Kallen 


An authoritative study of the philosophy, 
history and methods of cooperatives. An 
immensely readable book on a timely 
subject. At all booksellers. $2.75 


D. APPLETON -CENTURY COMPANY 


35 WEST 32ND STREET, NEW YORK 


PULPIT“»0 CHOIR GOWNS - 


Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 
Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


131 EAST. 23RD STREET. NEW YORK. NY. 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Pleasantsies | DIRECTORY 


Science is resourceful. It couldn’t pry 
Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


open the Pullman windows, so it air-con- 


ditioned the train.—Montreal Star. 
* * 

It may be true that worry kills more 
people than work, but that is probably 
due to the fact that more people worry 
than work.—Los Angeles Times. 

* * 


We see an auto advertised that can be 
turned into a bed, and we hope the electric 
ice-box industry won’t let that go un- 
challenged.—Omaha World- Herald. 

* * 

The book salesman knew his job. 

“This book,” he said, ‘‘will do half your 
work for you.” 

“Good,” was the reply. ‘‘I’ll take two.’’ 
—Exchange. 

* a 

After battering through a wall to obtain 
access to the church vault, burglars failed 
to obtain anything for their trouble. The 
Sunday collections had been left in the 
vault.—Buffalo (N. Y.) paper. 

* * 


Murphy’s work consists in getting the 
government out of the red and in placing 
the government square behind a new and 
all-embarrassing social and economic pol- 
icy.— Washington (D. C.) paper. 

* * 


Isn’t the radio wonderful? Think of 
the jazz bands, the sopranos, the bed- 
time stories, the speeches, the poetry, and 
the thousand and one things you can 
silence with one little turn of a dial.— 
Christian- Union Herald. 

* * 

A tramp applied to a gentleman for a 
few coppers to buy some bread. 

“‘Can’t you go into any business that is 
more profitable than this?” he asked. 

“T’d like to open a bank if I could only 
get the tools,’ answered the tramp.— 
Montreal Daily Star. 

* * 

They had new neighbors, and the wife 
was much interested in them. In a few 
days she reported: ‘“‘They seem a most 
devoted couple, John. He kisses her every 
time he goes out, and even waves kisses to 
her from the road. Why don’t you do 
that?” 

“‘Why don’t I?” replied John. ‘‘Why, I 
don’t even know her yet.’’—Christian Ad- 
vocate { Nashville). 

* * 

In the elevator of a big store she noticed 
a very attractive poster advertising 
beauty treatment. Out of curiosity she 
asked the elevator attendant (a funny 
little Cockney) where the beauty parlor 
was. 

He turned and gave her a good look, 
noticed presumably that she did not use 
make-up at all, and then said, ‘“‘You don’t 
want ter go there mucking your face 
about. Why not stay as y’are—plain but 
’olesome?’’—-Troy Times-Record. 


receive the support of Unitarians 


A NEW YORK LAWYER 
Says: ; 


“The more I think of it, 
the more it seems to me 
that a wonderful work 
has been done by the As- 
sociation on very limited 
resources during these 
last difficult years.’ 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 

Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 


Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 


tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


For a Delightful Weekend Trip 


may we suggest to laymen the Hotel 
Plimpton, Watch Hill, R. L., Friday 
to Sunday, September 18-20, where 
the Fall Convention of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League will be held. Why 
not bring the family for a pleasant two 
days at this unspoiled New England 
summer resort? 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 


5S 


MONTHS FOR 


$1.00 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends | Dra Rate of 5 months for one 


dollar. 


I enclose check or currency 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


